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Memorabilia. 


N the instructive and substantial address 

delivered by the President of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London on Apr. 28 last, 
and reported in the Antiquaries’ Journal of 
July, we saw with pleasure the space given 
to the question of the protection of Hadrian’s 
Wall—a matter which it is well to keep be- 
fore the public mind. Mr. Peers when 
speaking, had recently visited that part of 
the Wall where it was proposed to begin 
quarrying the whinstone for road material. 
The point to be observed is this, that the 
Act which protects Historical Monuments 
avails indeed to preserve the Wall with the 
forts upon it, and the Vallum or great ditch 
which marked the frontier of the empire, 
but does not avail to preserve those parts 
of their immediate surroundings which give 
these their significance. The Wall and the 
Vallum run side by side for miles across 
country, and the great whinstone sill be- 
tween them, ‘‘one of the most impressive 
features of this ancient frontier line,’’ both 
constitutes a member of the defence scheme 
and is that by which the relation between 
the other two was once made practical and 
is now made evident. Without it this ‘‘ his- 
torical monument ’’ would be lamentably re- 
duced in significance, and in view of its 
peril the demand for fresh legislation, with 
which the remarks upon it conclude, will be 
seconded by everyone possessed of a sense for 
history. 

A paper in the Journal which will prob- 
ably be much appreciated is that by Mr. 
G. F. Hill on ‘the Law and Practice of 
Treasure Trove,’ from which we take a few 
points. The law of treasure trove affects, 
as most people perhaps know, only gold or 
silver, whether it be money, coins, plate or 
bullion; and only objects found in the 
earth, or in walls, beams, chimneys or other 


| 
{ 
| 


{ 


Street, London has recently been altered. 
Sub- | 


secret places, above the earth and affixed to 
the soil, the owner whereof, or his repre- 
sentatives cannot be ascertained. Objects 
not hidden, found on the surface of the 
earth, or in the sea, are not treasure trove. 
The procedure in a case of treasure trove 
As before, the 
police have the duty to see that the trove is 
faithfully reported; whereupon follows a 
coroner’s inquest to establish the right of 
the Crown thereto. The right béing estab- 
lished, it is now agreed by the Treasury 
that the British Museum shall take over the 
administration, and accordingly the objects 
found are taken to the Museum, examined, 
and valued separately at the price which it 
is considered they would fetch in the open 
market. Those of them which are found de- 
sirable for the National Collection are re- 
tained, their value being charged to the 
Museum. Then, the Royal Mint, local 
museums and the owner of the land on 
which the objects were found are allowed 
to acquire spare specimens on the same 
terms. If any remain over after this distri- 
bution has taken place, they are returned to 
the finder, and with them the market value 
of those that have been retained—provided 
always that he did fully and promptly re- 
port his find and hand it over to the authori- 
ties. Formerly, this payment was subject to 
deductions by the Treasury but, by the ar- 
rangement just come into force, the right to 
make these has been waived. 

On the question whether a hoard of coins 
should be kept together in the locality where 
it was found, or broken up, Mr. Hill, for 
very sufficient reasons, is in favour of the 
latter proceeding. Unsorted coins are of 
little value to the student; and specimens 
reach their maximum of use when given 
their proper place in a series. He would 
meet local claims—as indeed many of the 
needs of students are met in the British 
Museum itself—by supplying electrotypes of 
such coins as are wanted to fill gaps in the 
central collection and therefore retained. 
For the ordinary visitor to the local museum 
the electrotype reproduction gives all that is 
required, while the serious student of numis- 
matics will find the original in the central 
museum of the country, with its value to him 
enhanced by its proper placing. 


IX the August Cornhill begins a selection of 

the material for the history of the House 
of Murray entitled ‘From the Archives of 
Albemarle Street.’ The writer is Mr. George 
Paston and his subject in the present instal- 
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ment is the authors and affairs of the forties 


of last century. A person who makes amus- 
ing appearance is Martin Tupper—Martin 
Tupper as would-be contributor to the Quar- 
terly under Lockhart. It is strange indeed 
to think that the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ 
sold, for many years, ‘‘ in its tens of thou- 
sands in England and its hundreds of thou- 
sands in America ’”’; and that the King of 
Prussia sent the author a gold medal for 
his services to humanity ; but much stranger 
still is it to think that Martin Tupper was 
admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society. 


However, though one production of his—on | 


Coins—did get itself into the famous review, 
not all these glories could blind the eyes 
of Lockhart, who rejected alike a voluminous 
account of Surrey, and a sketch of a proposed 
article on British Druidism. Lockhart’s de- 
cision in the latter case was expressed in a 
note to Murray, printed here — unyielding 
indeed, but also in its way courteous and 
rather ingeniously so. Mr. W. F. Watson, 
whose articles on different aspects of the life 


in engineering shops we have noticed more 


than once, here discusses ‘ Bosses, Foremen 
and Managers,’ illustrating his points by 
graphic portrait-sketches. Sir George 
Douglas offers recollections of Weimar in the 
Seventies which are valuable and pleasant. 


E have received from the Parker Gal- 

lery, of 28, Berkeley Square, the first 
number of the 
This is a small booklet designed, by request 
of the clients of the Gallery, to take the 
place of the Historical Art Journal, for- 
merly published by them, and brought to an 
end last summer. The new periodical is 
attractively printed and got up, and of a 


handy size. Its first number describes 121 
items under the headings ‘ Americana,’ | 
‘British Isles’; ‘Foreign and Colonial 
Views’; and then sections concerned 
with Military, Naval and Marine _his- 
tory. Under the first heading the 


engraving of a view of Broadway, New | 


York, circa 1834, is of special inter- 


est, and under the second a painting by | 


F. Calvert, of the same date, of the Thames 
at Charing Cross. Among foreign views, 
we noticed four prints in colours illustrat- 
ing places in the Pacific visited by Captain 
Cook in 1776-9. Naval battles include sets 
of prints of the Nile and of Trafalgar by 
and after R. Dodd. The most important 
painting described is ‘Grouse shooting at 
Wastwater, Cumberland,’ by Dean Wolsten- 
holme. 


Parker Gallery Quarterly. | 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Daily Journal. Saturday, August 
1, 1730. 


Oxford, July 29.  Yefterday William 
Fuller was executed, purfuant to his Sen- 
tence at the laft Affizes, for the Murder of 
his Wife, by choaking and ftrangling her 
with his Hands, and the 6th of laft Month at 
Caverfham, which, however, he denied to 
the laft. After he was cut down, the 
Scholars infifted to have the Body, but the 
Proctors were prefent, and ordered it to be 
delivered to his Friends, who put it into a 
Coffin, but the Mob got the Coffin from them, 
and threw it into the Water; the Gownimen 
then jump’d in like Spaniels, drew the 
Body out of the Coffin, dragg’d it thro’ the 
Water, and carry’d it to Lincoln College; 
thither the Proctors went, and took it from 
thence to a Houfe in Bullock’s Lane, but 
the Gownimen came foon after, broke open 
the Door, and carried it about half a Mile, 
when the Proctors came and got Poffeffion 
of it again, and fecur’d it in the Caftle. 
Now the Mob difperf’d, tho’ the Proclam- 

ation, which had been read by the Town 
Clerk, was not regarded. About 11 o’clock 
at Night the Body was brought out of the 
Caftle, in order to be carried and convey'd 
away in a Boat, but in the Way to the 
Water-fide they were furprized by a Party 
of Gownfmen, who lay in Ambuth, and feized 
the Corpfe, which is now diffecting in Christ 
Church College. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin, July 25. A Merchant in Town 
having lately imported fome Wheat from 
Sicily, fowed a Bufhel and a half of it in 
an Acre and quarter, Plantation Meafure, 
at the Green Hills near this City, being 
advifed by a Gentleman who knew the 
Nature of it to fow no more, which 
Growth and Increafe is furprizing; the 
Farmers came from all Parts of the Country 
to fee it, and it is guarded Day and Night 
by feveral Men, left it fhould be ftole: Out 
of each Grain fprings up 11 or 12 Stalks, 
and each Stalk produces 7 or 8 Heads, which 
all {pread out at the Top as a Woman’s Fan 
when opened. At a moderate Computation 
the Bufhel and half will produce upwards 
of 40 Barrels. The Gentleman who im- 
ported it has received 61. Sterling per 
' Barrel, for every Barrel for Seed. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LEICESTER SQUARE AND | 


STRAND PANORAMAS : | 
THEIR PROPRIETORS AND ARTISTS. 
(See ante p. 57). 


[s a short time a view of Pompeii, from 

drawings taken on the spot by John Burford 
displaced the ‘Coronation Procession,’ and 
at the same time, 1823-24, a second view of | 
the same, also by Burford, was exhibited | 
at the Strand. The ‘ Description’’ of the 
latter was enhanced by an historical note by | 
Thomas Leverton Donaldson, the architect, | 
and member of the Academies of Rome, 
Venice, Milan and Florence. 

With Barker’s retirement, John Burford | 
took his own son, Robert, born 1792, who had | 
been trained in the business and art, as 
partner. Both of them, in addition to panor- 
amic painting produced gallery pictures and 
exhibited occasionally at the Royal Academy, 
In 1812 John Burford, living at 4 Paradise 
Buildings, Lambeth, exhibited a ‘ View at 
the entrance to Hastings,’ and in 1813 a. 
‘View on the Roman Bridge at Badajoz,’ | 
which was no doubt another result of the trip | 
which produced his Badajoz panorama the | 
same year. In 1816 he sent in from Romney | 
Terrace, Horseferry Road, a ‘ View near Fal- | 
mouth’; and finally a ‘ Landscape ’ in 1829. | 
Robert Burford exhibited from Horseferry 
Road in 1812 a ‘ View of Westminster Hall,’ | 
and three other pictures in 1816 and 1818, | 
from 6 Regent Street, Westminster. But | 
with the retirement of Barker, the panoramas 


claimed their entire attention. In 1825_ 
‘Edinburgh’ and ‘ Mexico’ hung at. 
Leicester Square concurrently. The former 


was ‘‘ painted by the proprietors J. and R. 
Burford, from drawings taken by them> 
from the summit of Calton Hill,” thus | 
emulating the example of the founder of the | 
show. The Mexico view was compiled from | 
drawings taken in the summer of 1823 by 
that strange traveller, naturalist and anti- 
quarian William Bullock, who gave up his 
business of jeweller and goldsmith in Liver- 
pool to collect curiosities which he showed to 
the public at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. | 
Selling his collection in 1819 he went for a 
time to Mexico, where he assembled another 
collection of valuable curiosities, and made ‘ 
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possible 


his sketches. These were safely brought 
home and exhibited in the Egyptian Hall. 
Later he again went to Mexico and the 
United States and finally settled near Cin- 


cinnati. 


At the end of 1826 John Burford, having 
firmly established his son in the business, 


' himself retired and thenceforward Robert 
_ Burford carried on the enterprise alone, with 
, an abundance of energy which would have 


soon exhausted a man of poorer physique and 


_ will power.8 Robert Burford had just re- 
' turned from a Swiss trip when the .change 


took place and had brought back sketches 
of Geneva which formed a key to the 
‘Geneva’ exhibited at the Strand in 1827. 


, At Leicester Square the same year ‘ Mexico’ 


was superseded by ‘St. Sebastian and the 
Bay of Rio Janeiro.’ The drawings for 


this, like those for ‘ Mexico,’ were made in 
/ 1823, perhaps by Bullock, 


although his 
biographies do not state that his travels ex- 
tended so far south. 

The oppression of Greece bv Turkey which 
brought about the interference of the English, 
French and Russians culminated in the 
Battle of Navarino on Oct. 20, 1827. Youn 
George Phillip Reinagle, son of Richa 
Ramsay Reinagle, whose connection with 
panorama painting has already been men- 
tioned, accompanied the fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean as a sort of unofficial war artist. 
Whether he had any hand in the panorama 
of the battle which was shown at Leicester 


| Square in 1828 and at the Strand in 1830 


there is no record, but the sketches which 
he made of the various ships engaged, together 
with the incidents during and preceding the 
battle were published in 1828 by Colnaghi 
in two books ‘ Illustrations of the Occur- 
rences at the Entrance of the Bay of Patras 
. . . from the 1st October to the 6th, 1827’ 
and ‘ Illustrations of the Battle of Navarin.’ 
These were panoramic in character and it is 
that Burford used Reinagle’s 
sketches for his picture—as it has been sug- 
gested he did Bullock’s drawings for 
‘Mexico’ — without acknowledging the 
sources. The panoramas of ‘ Genoa’ (1828-29) 
and ‘ Sydney’ (1829-30) at Leicester Square 
and of ‘ Paris from the Place Louis XVI’ 
(1829-30), and ‘Constantinople’ (1829-30) 
at the Strand call for no special notice: but 


8. All the panoramas which appeared from 
this date both at Leicester Square and the 
Strand were painted by him, either alone or, 
in his later years, with the assistance of other 
artists. 
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the descriptive pamphlet of ‘ Constantin- 
ople’ contains an advertisement of ‘ Pande- 
monium’ which was then on show at the 
Kidophusikon in Panton Street, Haymarket, 
A trip to Italy, France and Holland which 
Burford took in 1829 or 1830 was productive 
of ‘Florence’ (1831-32) and ‘Milan’ 
(1832) at Leicester Square, and ‘ Amster- 
dam’ (1830) and perhaps ‘ Paris,’ just men- 
tioned, at the Strand. He was at Antwerp 
during the closing scenes of the siege of the 
Dutch garrison 4 the Belgians, and used 
the sketches he then made for the ‘ Antwerp’ 
view at Leicester Square in 1833. He also 
showed a series of Indian and Australian 
views, evidently derived from someone 
travelling in those parts. They comprised 
‘ Sydney ’ (1830), ‘ Calcutta’ (1830-31), and 
‘Bombay ’ (1831) all at Leicester Square; 
and ‘ Hobart’ (1831) at the Strand. Per- 
haps the description of the Calcutta view, 
which was founded on drawings made by 
Captain Robert Smith, gives the clue to the 
rest of the series.9 

With the withdrawal of ‘Paris’ and 
‘Hobart’ the Strand Panorama! ceased to 
exist, and was transformed into a house of 
amusement, known as Punch’s Playhouse, 
for Rayner the low comedian and Mrs. Way- 
lett, the singer, Later, as the Strand Theatre, 
it became one of the favourite houses, and 
can claim many well-known theatrical stars 
as occupants of its stage. 

To return to the Leicester Square Panor- 
ama. In 1832 Burford paid a visit to Scot- 
land and sketched Stirling. Returning to 
London, he painted and placed on exhibition 
the corresponding view; and then started for 
America, There he visited New York and 
Niagara, and came home with drawings for 
his Niagara (1833-34) and New York (1834) 
pictures. The return of Captain Ross’s 
second expedition, which had started to the 
Polar regions in 1829, was another oppor- 
tunity promptly seized, and Burford in 1834 
preduced, from sketches which Captain Ross 
had taken, a panorama of ‘ Boothia.’ Its 
immediate popularity afterwards led to its 


9. Major John Luard, who was in India 
from 1822 to 1830, may have assisted in the 
Indian panoramas. He published a work 
‘ Views in India, St. Helena, and Car Nicobar ’ 
from sketches taken at that time. Its date 
is given by the Universal Art Catalogue as 
1833, by the ‘D. N. B.’ as 1835, and by the 
B.M. Catalogue as 1838, 

10, A view of the entrance to Burford’s 
Panorama, Strand is in Tallis’s ‘ London 
Street Views,’ 1839. 


exhibition at Dublin in 1835 and at Hull 
two years later. 

Yet other ——- of Burford’s enterprise 
were the views ‘ Jerusalem,’ ‘ Karnak, with 
the city of Thebes,’ and ‘ Baalbec,’ which 
he exhibited, the first two, in 1835 and the 
last, in 1844. He had obtained the sketches 
made by Frederick Catherwood, architect and 
artist, in Egypt and Palestine in 1833-34, 
who made them when in company with James 
Lloyd Stephens, whose travels in those parts 
were published in 1838. Incidentally it may 
be mentioned that subsequently Stephens and 
Catherwood collaborated in similar works 
recording their later expeditions in Central 
America and Yucatan. 

With ‘Karnak’ and ‘Jerusalem’ com- 
pleted and opened to the public, Burford, 
after preparing a successor to one of them, 
namely ‘Lima’ (1836), which he painted 
from drawings taken by Lieut. William 
Smyth in 1834, was off to Switzerland and 
North Italy in search of fresh subjects. The 
sketches which he brought back from this 
trip, resulted in the panoramas of ‘ Lake 
Maggiore with Isola Bella’ (1836) and 
‘Mont Blanc’ (1837-38), In 1837 also he 
was showing ‘ Dublin,’ sketched by himself 
the previous year. The same year he went 
again to Italy and made drawings for 
‘Rome, ancient and modern’ (1839-40), 
and the ‘ Coliseum at Rome,’ (1839). In the 
meantime, in 1838, he showed views of 
‘Canton,’ and the ‘ Bay of Islands, New 
Zealand,’ the latter from drawings by 
Augustus Earle, an artist who exhibited fre- 
quently at the Royal Academy between the 
years 1806 and 1838. From the subjects of 
his pictures and the books which he wrote 
we learn that he spent a considerable period 
of his life abroad, in New South Wales, 
New Zealand, where he lived for nine months 
in 1827, Tristan d’Acunha, and Brazil. 

In 1840 Burford extended his activities by 
the addition of another exhibition room, 
designated the Small Circle, to the Leicester 
Square premises. It was capable of showing 
only one panorama, at a time. 

The views of that year, in addition to 
‘Rome,’ already mentioned, were ‘ Malta, 
‘ Versailles,’ and ‘ Macao,’ which continued 
the next year: and with them ‘ Benares, 
from the sketches of the same Captain Robert 
Smith, who had originated the ‘Sydney, 
‘Calcutta,’ ‘ Bombay,’ and ‘ Hobart’ views 
of 1830-31. Following these in 1841 came 
the ‘Bombardment of St. Jean 4d’Acre, 
‘Damascus,’ and the ‘ Jerusalem’ which 
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had appeared first in 1835. In 1842 * Cabul’ | 


which was founded on drawings taken by 


and the ‘ Battle of Waterloo’ were shown; George Knowles, the author of ‘ The Ground 
the last named was founded on drawings | Plan of the Temple of Minerva at Athens’ 
taken at the time and plans obtained from | published in 1847. The ‘ Athens’ continued 
headquarters. Evidently these were Barker’s on show until 1847, being accompanied by 
sketches of 1816, but comparison of the dia- the ‘Battle of Sobroan’ (1846-47), ‘ Con- 


grams accompanying the descriptions shows | stantinople’ (1846), ‘The Himalayas’ 
that _the scene was entirely new in most of (1847), ‘Cairo’ (1847), and ‘ Vienna’ 
its details, , (1847-48). The view of Constantinople was 


The view of Coblentz in 1843, was sketched | 
on the spot by Burford himself, and perhaps | 
also. the ‘Baden-Baden’ shown in_ the. 
small circle in 1843-44: while the ‘ Edin- | 
burgh,’ in the large (lower) circle may have | 
been the 1825 picture renovated, | 

From the year 1844 until the Leicester | 
Square Panorama ceased to exist, Burford was 
assisted in every picture by Henry Courtney | 
Selous. Although the artist is fairly well | 
known as a painter and illustrator this im- 
portant phase of his activities has hitherto | 
received no recognition, He was a Deptford 
man, born in 1811, Between the years 1838 
and 1885 he was a constant contributor to_ 
the Academy, British Institution and | 
Suffolk Street Galleries to the total of sixty-— 
five pictures; he also did illustrations for | 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the Parable | 
of the Prodigal Son, La Motte Fouqué’s | 
‘Sintram and his Companions,’ ‘ Our Life,’ 
Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare, ‘Tales of | 
a Rambler,’ and other works. This, together 
with some thirty or more panoramas, was. 
a very creditable output for a life of seventy- | 
nine years. The first panorama on the title- | 
page of whose Description ’’ his name ap- | 
pears was ‘ Baalbec’ in 1844, already men- | 
tioned as made from drawings by Frederick 
Catherwood. The other pictures of that 
year besides ‘ Baden Baden,’ were ‘Naples’ | 
(1844-45), ‘ Hongkong,’ and ‘ Tréport.’ 

From a note which appears in the ‘‘ Des- | 
cription’’ of ‘Naples’ it is evident that_ 
certain people had referred derogatorily tc. 
Burford’s work as mere scene-painting. He 
here therefore, and in his later ‘‘ Descrip- | 
tions’”’ states definitely that it is not in| 
the nature of scene-painting, done with 
colours in distemper, but is done with oil 
colour and varnish like a gallery picture. 
The ‘Hongkong’ was painted from draw- 
ings taken by Lieut. F. J. White in 1843. | 

In 1845 the Leicester Square show received | 
the honour of royal patronage, and from 
thence onwards was known as the Royal | 
Panorama, ‘Naples,’ ‘Hongkong’ and | 
‘Baden Baden’ were replaced by ‘ Rouen,’ | 
“Nankin’ and ‘ Athens,’ the last named of | 


_‘ Switzerland from the Rigi,’ 


taken from drawings by William James 
Smith, author of ‘Synopsis of the Origin 
and Progress of Architecture,’ 1831, official 
architect to the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople from 1845 till 1854, and designer of 


_some important buildings for the Sultan 


there. 

‘Cairo’ was founded on sketches taken 
by David Roberts, R.A., the Scottish painter, 
well known for his scenes in Antwerp, Spain, 
Egypt, Italy, France, and perhaps better 
still for his lithographed ‘ Picturesque 
Sketches in Spain,’ ‘ Sketches in the Holy 
Land and Syria,’ ‘ Italy, classical, historical 
and picturesque,’ ‘Egypt and Nubia,’ and 
many other works which he illustrated. 

The view of the Himalayas was designed 
from drawings taken the previous year by 
Captain George Francis White of the 3lst 
Regiment, e had, in 1829-32, toured ex- 
tensively in Northern India, in the direction 
of Mussoree, Simla and the sources of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and published his 
sketches in 1836-37, under the title of ‘ Views 
in India, chiefly among the Himalaya 
Mountains.’ In 1846, he was again in the 
same regions and made the drawings for 
Burford. 

Burford himself was on the Continent in 
1847 and’ 1848, and made sketches for the 
‘Vienna’ picture and also for the view of 
Other views 
shown in 1848-49 not already mentioned were 
‘Paris,’ ‘Cashmere’ (1849-50), and 
‘ Pompeii’ (1848-50), Without having seen 
the ‘‘ Description ’’ of the Cashmere picture 
it is likely that Captain White’s sketches 
were used for it. The Pompeii view was 
the same as had been shown at the Strand 
in 1824, with slight alterations of foreground 
and figures, 

A visit paid by Burford to Ireland in 
1849 resulted in ‘ Killarney’ in 1850: and 
the same year, the return of Captain Ross’s 
expedition which had been in the Arctic, 
1848-49, provided material for the ‘ View 
of the Polar Regions.’ Lieutenant William 
H. J. Browne, who provided the sketches, 
issued a work entitled ‘Ten coloured views 
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taken during the Arctic Expedition of Her 
Majesty’s ships Enterprise and Investiga- 
tor’: lithographed by Charles Hughe, and 
published by Ackermann, in 1850. In the 
small circle ‘Pompeii’ was replaced by 
‘Lucerne’ (1850-52), accompanied in 1851 
by ‘Niagara’ and ‘ Jerusalem,’ which were 
probably a re-exhibition of the 1834 and 1835 
views respectively. 

Burford made his last Continental trip 
in 1851-52, when he obtained sketches for 
‘Salzburg ’ (1852) and the ‘ Bernese Alps’ 
(1853-56), Together with ‘ Salzburg’ and 
‘Lucerne,’ already mentioned, a view of 
‘“Nimroud’ (1852-53), occupied the upper 
circle ; ‘ Waterloo’ (1852-53), probably a re- 
exhibition of the 1842 picture, was also 
shown. 

The panoramas of 1853, besides the 
‘Bernese Alps,’ ‘ Nimrod’ and ‘ Waterloo,’ 
were ‘ Granada, and the Alhambra,’ ‘ Water- 
loo,’ and ‘ Mexico.’ The Granada view was 
founded on sketches taken by James Uwins, 
certainly a relative and perhaps the nephew, 
of Thomas Uwins, R.A., the Keeper of the 
National Gallery and Librarian of the Royal 
Academy, who is referred to in a letter to 
John Townshend, Esq.,!! as having been un- 
successful in obtaining the art mastership 
of Cheltenham College in 1850. James Uwins, 
like his namesake, spent several years in 
Italy, Devonshire being his favourite county 
when at home in England. Between 1836 
and 1871 he exhibited twenty pictures at the 
Royal Academy, as well as several at the 
British Institution and Suffolk Street Gal- 
leries. In particular his exhibit at the 
Royal Academy of 1855, a ‘ View of Toledo 
from the banks of the Tagus,’ may be re- 
ferred to the same trip to Spain during 
which he made the sketches of the Alham- 
bra. At Granada he was assisted by Lady 
Louisa Tenison who after travelling in Egypt 
and Palestine and publishing her ‘ Sketches 
in the East’ in 1846, was now in Spain 
gathering material for her work ‘ Castile and 
Andalucia’ which appeared in 1853. The 
Mexico view was probably a re-exhibition of 
the 1827 picture. 

Events which were taking place in the 
Crimea at this time resulted in three views, 
the ‘Battle of the Alma,’ ‘Sebastopol 
City,’ and ‘ Sebastopol City and Fortifica- 
tions’ which were shown 1854-56. The first 
Sebastopol picture shown in 1854-55, 


ll, See ‘Memoir of Thomas Uwins, R.A.’ 
1858, vol. i. p. 123 


was as accurate as the material available 
permitted: but photographic views and 
sketches taken by Captain Verschoyle which 
came to hand later, allowed of a more correct 
and detailed delineation in the second picture, 
shown in 1856. The ‘ Constantinople ’ which 
had been staged eight years previously, being 
topical, was again brought to exhibition: 
and with it were ‘Granada and the Alham- 
bra’ in the large circle, and the ‘ Bernese’ 
Alps’ in the small circle. 

There are not wanting indications that 
after over half a century of popular favour 
the Royal Panorama was losing its hold 
on the public; perhaps Burford himself felt 
the strain of thirty years’ strenuous activity : 
and his assistant Selous was not prepared to 
carry on the enterprise alone. Whatever the 
cause, with a view of ‘ Lucknow,’ from draw- 
ings taken by Bland Hood Galland, C.E., 
F.R.G.S., shown in 1858 the exhibition 
ceased to exist. Burford retired into private 
life, and died three years later at 35 Camden 
Road Villas. 

A water colour sketch made by the topo- 
graphical artist Thomas Hosmer Shepherd for 
the Frederick Crace collection in 1858, gives 
an idea of the appearance of the entrance 
to the Royal Panorama, at this period. With 
the passing of the Royal Panorama, the 
building was used as a penny news-room and 
a club for Red Republicans and Socialists, of 
which Dr. Barnard was a member, It is now 
converted into a Roman Catholic church 
of the Marist Fathers, dedicated to ‘“‘ Notre 
Dame de France.” Attached to it is a 
mission of Les Sceurs de Charité Francaise. 


Hersert ANDREWS. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
Wits AND ADMINISTRATIONS. 


THE following brief particulars were taken 
by myself some twenty years ago and 
are offered in further continuation of the Abs- 
tracts of Wills, &c., from the Public Record 
Office, Dublin, now destroyed. 


1869. 


David, of Dungannon, (o. 
Tyrone, Esq., who died 22 Oct., 1869, at 
same place. Proved by Ellen Reynolds of 
Dungannon, widow, Dec. 22. 

Reynotps, Edward. of Patrick Street, 
Dublin, chandler, who died Z0 March, 1869, 
at same place. Proved April 19. 
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1870. 


Reynsotps, Patrick, of 1 Vernon Avenue, 
Clontarf, Dublin, gent, who died 15 July, 
1869 at same place. Proved by Anne Rey- 
nolds, of 1 Vernon Avenue, widow, 21 Feb., 
1870. 

Reynotps, Patrick, of Beatystown, Co. 
Louth, farmer, who died 13 Feb., 1867. 
Proved 3 Nov., 1870, by Lawrence Reynolds, 
senior, and Patrick Reynolds, Junior. 
farmers, executors. 

ReryNoLps or Rynoups, Rose, of Carga- | 
clogher, Co, Armagh, widow, died 11 Sept., | 
1870, at same place. | 

Reynoips, William, of Woodpark, Rath- | 
mines, Co. Dublin, who died 12 Aug., 1870. 
Proved 26 Sept., 1870 by John William Rey- 
nolds of Woodpark aforesaid. 


1871. 


Reynotps, Louisa Jane, of Henrietta 
Street, Belfast, widow, died 19 March, 1871, 
at Belfast. Proved by James Reynolds of 
Albert Terrace, Belfast, machine-maker. 
executor, 24 April 1871. 

ReyNotps, Peter, of Berfordstown, Co. 
Meath, blacksmith, died 30 March, 1871. | 
Granted 12 May to Anne Reynolds, widow. | 


1872. | 


Reynotps, Catherine, of 41 Beresford | 
Street, Dublin, spinster, died in or about | 


April, 1867. Administration granted 24° 
Dec., 1872. 
Reynotps, Daniel, of Cloonturk, Co. 


Leitrim, farmer, who died 16 Nov., 1871. 
Proved 23 Sept., 1872. i 

Rzynotps, Daniel or Dan, of Gort, Co. 
Leitrim, farmer, who died 27 May, 1871. 
Administration granted 19 Oct., 1872 to John 
Reynolds of Gort, farmer, the son and a. 
legatee. 

Reynotps, John, of Dun Street, Cork, | 
cornbroker, who died 13 Jan., 1852, at same_ 
place. Administration granted 10 April, | 
1872 to Nicholas Reynolds of Great George | 
Street in the said City, corn dealer, the son. | 

Thomas, of Portadown, Co. | 
Armagh, merchant, who died 9 Oct.. 1872. | 
Administration granted 5 Nov., 1872. to’ 
Mary Reynolds of Portadown, the widow. 


1873. 


O'Connor, Valentine O’Brien, of 3 Beres- | 
ford Place and 8 Merrion Square, and of | 
Rockfield, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, Esq., D.L.. 


_ Dublin, gent, who died 4 April, 1867. 


who died 13 Sept. 1873. Administration 
granted Oct 3, 1873, to Margaret O’Connor, 
spinster and Monica O’Connor, widow, both 
of Rockfield. 

Reynotps, Edward, of Esker North, Co. 
Leitrim, farmer, who died 1 Aug., 1873, at 
same place. Administration granted 29 Nov., 
1873, to James Reynolds of Esker North 
(Mohill), the son. 

Reynotps, Francis, of The Parade, Co. of 
Kilkenny, Esq., deceased, who died 11 May, 
1873. Probate granted 3 June, 1873, to 
Eliza Reynolds of The Parade, the widow. 

Reynotps, John, of Clonbonny, Co. 
Leitrim, farmer, who died 5 March, 1873, at 
same place. Administration granted 5 April 
to James Reynolds of Clonbonny South 
(Dromod), the son. 


Reynotps, Thomas, of Gorthlittra, Co. 


| Leitrim, farmer, died 6 July 1873, at same 
| place. 


Administration granted 29 Nov., 


1873, to James Reynolds of Gorthlittra 


-(Mohill), the son. 


1874. 


Reynotps, Ann, of 1 Vernon Avenue, 
Clontarf, Dublin, widow, died 13 April, 1873. 
Probate of will granted 1 April, 1874, to 
John Magrath of 1 Vernon Avenue, tailor. 

Reynoutps, Edward, of Brooklawn, Howth, 
Co. Dublin, died 22 June, 1873. Adminis- 
tration granted 18 May, 1874, to Esther 
Reynolds of Howth, the widow. 


Reynotps, George, of Esker North, als 


| Esker Killan, Co. Leitrim, farmer, who died 
9 Sept., 1873. Will proved 8 Jan., 1874. 


Reynotps, Patrick, of Beresford Street, 
Ad- 
ministration granted 5 Jan., 1874. 
Reynotps, Thomas, of 31 Manor Street, 
Dublin, dairyman, who died 9 March, 1874. 
Administration granted 11 May, 1874, to 


_ Margaret Reynolds, the widow. 


1875. 


Reynotps, Margaret, of The Cottage, 
Ardmalin, Co. Donegal, widow, who died 
18 Feb., 1875. Will proved 23 March, 1875. 

Reynotps, Margaret, of Merrion, Co. 
Dublin, widow, who died 3 March, 1875. 
Will proved 29 April, 1875. 

Reynotps, Nicholas, formerly of Weir 
House, and late of Great George Street, Co. 
Cork, gent., who died 9 March, 1875. Pro- 
bate granted 25 March to Angelina Rey- 
nolds, the widow. 

Reynotps, Patrick B——, of Claremorris, 
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Co. Mayo, M.D., who died 10 March, 1875. | tawenna, the sister. 
Administration granted 17 July, 1875, to | 


Eliza Reynolds, the widow. 
Thomas, 
Dublin, carrier, who died 21 April, 1875. 
Probate granted 20 May, 1875, to Richard 
Reynolds of the same, carrier, executor. 
Firzcpratp, Honoria, wife of Peter 
Slingsby Fitzgerald, of The Avenue, St. 
Margarets, Isleworth, Middlesex, who died 
19 June, 1866. Will proved 24 July, 1875. 


1876. 


ReyNnoitps, Catherine, of Drumbeighra, 
Mohill, Co, Leitrim, widow, who died 8 Dec., 
1875. Probate granted 3 June, 1876, to 
John Reynolds of the same, farmer. 

Reynotps, Ellen, of Fearglass South, Co. 


| 


| 


Reynotps, Ellen, of Crinkle, King’s Co., 
widow, who died 20 Dec., 1877. Probate 


of White’s Lane, | granted... to Patrick Mulhare of Crinkle, 


and James Thorpe of Rapemills, King’s Co., 
the nephews, 
1881. 


Reynotps, Edward, of Killeen East, (o, 
Roscommon, farmer, who died 15 March, 
1879. Administration granted 19 Sept. 


| 1881, to Michael Reynolds of the same place, 


Leitrim, widow, who died 1 Feb., 1871. | 


Administration granted 9 March, 1876, to 
Michael Reynolds of Fearglass, the son. 

ReyNnotps, Mary, of Gubbagraffy, Co. 
Leitrim, widow, who died 3 Nov., 1875. 
Administration granted 16 Nov., 1876, to 
Lawrence Reynolds, the son. 


1877. 


Reynotps, Laurence, of Dalystown, Co. 


Longford, Esq., J.P., who died 14 April, | 
1877. Will proved 6 June, 1877, by Laurence | 


Reynolds. 

Reynorps, James, of Culnagrem, 
Londonderry, farmer, who died 4 March, 
1877. Will proved 13 June, 1877. 

Reynoips, John, of Rathfleck, Co. Meath, 
farmer, who died 5 Dec., 1876. Will proved 
25 Oct, 1877. 

Reynotps, Mary, of Golden Lane, Dub- 


lin, spinster, who died: 13 April, 1877. Will | 


proved 31 May, 1877. 

Reynotps, Revd. Peter, of Claremorris, 
Co. Mayo, P.P., who died 13 June, 1875. 
Administration granted 13 April, 1877. 


1878. 


Reynotps, David, of Ballymoney, Co. 
Antrim, M.D., who died 9 Feb., 1878. Will 
proved 14 June by Joseph Reynolds of Drum. 
afiney. 


farmer, the brother. 

Reynotps, James, of Poughkeepsie, Co. 
Dutchers, U.S.A., carriage painter, who died 
18 Oct, 1878. Probate granted 16 Feb., 
1881, to Eliza Reynolds of Kenagh, o. 
Longford the widow. 

Reynotps, Michael, of Ballager, Co. 
Leitrim, farmer, who died 11 Jan., 1881. 
Administration granted 19 Feb., 1881, to 
Catherine Reynolds, the widow. 

Reynotps, Thomas, of Betaghstown, Co. 
Louth, farmer, who died 29 June, 1881. 
Will proved 8 Aug., 1881, by Peter Reynolds 
junior of Betaghstown, farmer. 


1882. 


Hamitton, James, of Fintragh, Killybegs, 
Co, Donegal, D.L., J.P., died 5 - 1849, 


Administration granted 19 Jan, 1 and 20 
June 1882. 
Hamittox, Anne (née Hutchinson), of 


Co. 


Fintragh, near Killybegs, Co. Donegal, who 
died 29 Oct., 1881, widow of James Hamilton 
of Fintragh, who died 5 Sept., 1849, Ad- 
ministration granted 6 April, 1882, and... 


Hexry 


“(MORRUPTIO OPTIMI PESSIMA”: 

TACITUS ON THE DOLE. — Cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima is familiar as a maxim, 
but its origin seems to be obscure, unless some 
investigator has improved on the reference 


in King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 


| 


| 1889, ‘‘S. Greg. Moral. ?”’ 


In an address on 
Unemployment at the Individualist Lun- 
cheon, June 18 last, the Bishop of Durham 
calls it ‘“‘ the pregnant phrase of Tacitus.” 


Reynotps, Edward, : of Dunmanway, Co. | I do not think it can be found in the writings 
Cork, teacher, who died 9 Sept, 1877, at | of Tacitus, though it is just the sort of epi- 


Youghal. 
1878, to Kate Reynolds, the widow. 
Reynotps, John, of Drumderrig, 
Leitrim, farmer, bachelor, who died 18 Nov., 
1878. Probate granted . . . to Elizabeth 
McGreen (wife of Thomas McGreen) of Gor- 


| 


Co. 


| 


Administration granted 22 June, | gram one would expect from him. He says, 


Corruptissima republica plurimae leges,” 
‘ Annals,’ iii, 27, and refuses to credit the 
tribes he calls German, with the fashionable 
corruption, ‘‘ Nec corrumpere et corrumpi sec- 
ulum vocatur,”’ ‘Germania,’ 19. Tacitus, 
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however, records a speech of Tiberius on the | 
giving of a dole which seems apt to-day, | 
‘Annals,’ ii. 28. Marcus Hortalus, the | 
grandson of Hortensius the orator, had been | 
supported by Augustus in order that he might | 
rear a family. He appeared before the 
Senate with his four sons and made an appeal © 
for money. Tiberius replied :— 

If all the poor begin to come here and beg 
for money, individuals will never be satisfied 
and the State will be bankrupt. . . Money 
was given to you, Hortalus, by Augustus, but 
it was not solicited and does not justify a 

rpetual claim. Otherwise industry will 
roop and indolence extend, if a _man_has 
nothing to fear or hope from himself, and all 
in a careless spirit are going to expect assist- 
ance from others, thus becoming useless to 
themselves and a nuisance to us. 


W. H. 


ENRY READ: A LINCOLN MEM- 
ORIAL. — On visiting Canwick Road 
Cemetery, this week, I saw that the stone of 
an old neighbour, who died at No, 21, Drury 
Lane, Lincoln, in March, 1884, was broken in 
half, and thinking that it will in time dis- 
appear, I send you a copy of the inscription, 
in hopes that if this happens, the record wil] 
remain. 

In memory of Heanry Read (late of the First 
Life Guards). Born at Metheringham, 1805. | 
Died at Lincoln, 1884. During his service of 
over 36 years, he obtained eight good conduct 
badges, and the medal for long service. This 

stone was erected in remembrance of a 
good soldier, and a faithful servant, by his 
former captain, Major General Bateson, 1884. 


J. C. RincHam. 


TAVERN NAMES AND LONDON TOPO- 
sRAPHY.—Following the reply of Mr. 

E, E, Newton, at ante p. 34, concerning the 
Angel and the Elephant and Castle, it is of 
interest to note the many geographical points 
of the Metropolis marked by licensed houses. 
Others that instantly occur to one are:— 

The Nag’s Head, Holloway. 

The Manor House, Finsbury Park. 

The Welsh Harp, Hendon. 

The World’s End, Chelsea. 

The Swiss Cottage, Hampstead. 

The Eyre Arms, St. John’s Wood. 

Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead Heath. 

The North Star, Hampstead. 

The Yorkshire Stingo, Marylebone. 

The Cock, Highbury. 

The Cock, Camberwell. j 

The Half Moon, Herne Hill. 
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The Greyhound, Dulwich. 
The Bull and Horns, Highgate. ; 


81 


The Horns, Kennington. 

Some of these may no longer exist, but 
other well-known houses are probably fam- 
iliar to many who have never been inside 
them. Possibly some contributor could 
favour us with a complete list. 


J. Lanpreak Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


‘WO ANECDOTES OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. — The following were 
learnt from my father, Sir Glynne Welby, 
Bart, who represented Grantham Borough 
in seven Parliaments, 1830-1852, and was a 
political supporter of the Great Duke. He 
took a house for a time in Deal or Walmer, 
not long before the Duke died in 1852, and 
was invited, with my mother, to dine at 
Walmer Castle. When they were shown 
into the drawing-room, the Duke was on 
the floor reviewing his grand-children, who 
must have been the third Duke, born 1846, 
and one or more of his sisters; they were 
marching past carrying bolsters for arms, 
and it was not until the parade was com- 
pleted and dismissed, that the Duke stood 
up to welcome his guests. 

The other incident may have been told to 
him by the actor in it. The Duke late at 
night on the eve of Waterloo, when the 
forces had taken up their places, called out 
one of his Staff, Lord Apsley, and went 
with him round the positions; he said noth- 
ing till they got back, then he turned, and 
said, ‘‘ You can write to your father, and 
tell him we shall hold the position to-mor- 
row. Good night.’’ Lord Apsley was then 
twenty-five years old, a Commissioner of 
the Indian Board since 1812; his name does 
not appear among the Duke’s Staff in the 
Waterloo Army List, but he may have been 
attached as an extra Aide; his father, the 
3rd Earl Bathurst, was Secretary for War 
and Colonies, 1812-1827; so that circum- 
stances make the story possible. 


ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


ARE CHRISTIAN NAMES: CHERINA. 
—In a court of law recently, a witness 
gave her Christian names as Cherina Charity. 
Charity is fairly common, and is, of course, 
Puritan in its origin; but the Dictionary 
informs us that ‘‘ Cherry is an English con- 
traction of Charity.” 
I have never come upon the name of 
Cherina before; and I am always on the 
look out for rare nomenclature. 


J. P. Bacon PHILiips. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
‘h AD TOM.’—In November, 1929, there 

was sold at Sotheby’s a MS. of a poem 
called ‘Mad Tom’ in the handwriting of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. The poem began 
I am mad Tom, I know it, 
And sometimes I am furious; 
But I am wise and rule the skies 
Orion, Sol, Arcturus. 
V’ll climb those misty mountains 
And there I'll fight the gypsies: 
ll play at bowls with the sun and moon 
And Be them to eclipses. 

I have an idea that a similar poem was 
much discussed in the Press some years ago 
by a number of correspondents as being a 
traditional poem of unknown origin. Can 
any reader throw any light on the subject ? 


HE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S 
NISHAN.—The following jingle is 


quoted in Bengal: Past and Present (i. 178) 
from Miss K. Blechyden’s ‘Calcutta Past 
and Present’ :— 


Dekho meri jan! 
Kampani nishan! 
Bibi gia Dum-dumma 
Oori hai nishan. 
Burra sahib, chota sahib, 
Banka Kapitan— 
Dekho meri jan— 
Lia hai Nishan. 
The following translation is there given :— 
See, oh. life of mine! 
The Company’s ensign! 
The lady to Dum-dum hath gone, 
Flieth the ensign, 
Great men, little men, 
Officers so fine! 
See, oh! life of mine! 
Goeth the ensign. 


What is the origin of this song? What 
was the Company’s nishan and was it an 
ensign? Other references are asked for. 

H. Butxock. 
Capt. 
AMAICA SILVER PLATE.—Is anything 
known of the manufacture of silver 
plate in Jamaica? I possess a silver tank- 
ard said to have been made there, Sins. 
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high, 14ins, round the base; weight 39oz. 


14dwt; maker’s mark WA. This tankard 
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Jamaica, planters, and has their monogram 
engraved upon it. Date said to be about 
1760. 
Leonarp C. Price. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
IR CLOUDESLEY SHOVELL’S RING. 
—When Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovell 
lost his life through the wreck of his flag- 
ship on the Scilly Islands in 1707, an emerald 
ring was taken from his finger and was sub- 
sequently handed over to his friend the Earl 
of Berkeley. 
As a matter of historical interest I am 


_ trying to trace what has become of the ring 


and would be grateful for any information. 
M. E. P. Frost. 


‘OLONEL CURETON AND HIS MONU- 
MENT AT SHREWSBURY.—In the 
church of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, is a re- 
cumbent memorial to Colonel Cureton, who 
was killed at Ramnuggar during the Sikh 
War. 

In one of his books of travel sketches, the 
late William Howells, well-known American 
novelist, mentions the ineffaceable impres- 
sion this memorial made upon him; an 
effect shared by me as a boy when, on my 
way into the church on Sunday mornings, 
I lingered behind to contemplate the beau- 
tiful piece of sculpture. 

Can any of your readers inform me in 
what parish records the baptismal registry 
of this officer, and, also, that of his parents, 
or their marriage record, may be found? 

I think it would probably be in the vicinity 
of West Felton or Whittington, in Shrop- 
shire. 

Luoyp Morris. 


HE ITALA: A LATIN VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE (See clviii. 335, 442, s.r. 
‘The Latin of the Vulgate’). -— The 
contributions referred to suggest two queries 
raised by the Chanoine Antoine Pasimi, 
author of the ‘Guide de la Basilique St. 
Mare a Venise,’ published by Marin, Schio, 
1888. On p. 5 he writes: 
a St. Mare dans la lithurgie on avait adopté 
la version de la Bible connue sous le nom 
dItala & préférence de la Vulgate et méme a 
present on y chante quelques psaumes et 
cantiques mis en musique par_ d’anciens 
maitres de chapelle sur cette version, p.e. le 
Benedictus aux Ténébres. 
The article on the Vulgate in the ‘ Encyclo- 
poedia of Religion and Ethics’ does not 
appear to mention this Itala version and I 


belonged to the Duffus family of Kingston, | cannot trace it anywhere. 
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In St. Mare the Latin of the inscriptions 


is said (on p. 11) to be ‘ barbare et infime”’ | 
without specifying any particular version, | 
H. A. Rose. | 


N ITALIAN DIALECT.—What does | 


Pasimi above-mentioned mean by saying | 
on p. 45 that :— 
la phrase PENSAR est un des nom- | 


breux espagnolismes qui se rencontrent dans | 
le dialecte vénitien. . . mais dont il n’est pas 
facile d’assigner la cause? 

I am aware of certain Arabic elements in | 
the Genoese dialect, doubtless borrowed by | 
the sea-faring population, but I know of | 
no work in Italian or English on the subject. | 


It is easy to understand that the Spaniards . 


brought certain Spanish elements to the. 
Adriatic ports, but I know of no work on | 
this subject either. | 
H. A. Rose. 


St. Brelade’s, Jersey. 


AINT IN CHURCH WINDOW: IDEN- | 
TIFICATION SOUGHT,—I should be. 
greatly obliged for information, as to the. 
saint represented in a stained-glass window 
seen recently. Robed as a bishop, carrying | 
in right hand a scourge, and in left an object | 
resembling the old-fashioned straw bee-hive. | 
The whole window illustrates the ‘ Te Deum.’ | 
The bishop might be connected with the. 
dioceses of Winchester or Rochester, in each 
of which the church containing this window 
has been. It is now in a modern diocese, 
which cannot be concerned, as it did not 
exist when the window was first erected. 


H. M. Hormes. 
10, Lebanon Gardens, London, S.W.18. 


“QTRENE.’’—In Nicholas’ ‘Privy Purse 

_~ Expenses of King Henry VIII, from 
Novr. 1529 to Deer. 1532,’ under the date 
4 Aug., 1531, appears the fouowing: — 
“Ttem. the same daye paied to one that 
brought a strene to the Vyne from _pex- 
halles house, s.’’ 

What is a ‘‘strene’’? Chambers gives, 
“yace, offspring,’’ which, although Henry | 
would, no doubt, have given more than forty | 
shillings for ‘‘ offspring ’’ of the right sex at 


that period, hardly seems to meet the case! | 
H. Kenpra Baker. | 


Hindhead. 


OBERT BAGE: HIS NOVEL ‘JAMES. 
WALLACE.’—Among the numerous en- | 


‘ Popular Novels.’ 

One such series contained several novels 
by Robert Bage (published anonymously), 
who seems to have been almost forgotten as 
an author, though Sir Walter Scott him- 
self writes very favourably of some of his 
novels. They were published in three vol- 
umes. 

I want to find a copy of a novel called 
‘James Wallace’ by the aforesaid Robert 
Bage. 

The series in which it occurs was published 
under the name of the firm of W. Lane, 
Leadenhall Street, London, and in- 
cluded in a list of similar works advertised 
in a Liverpool paper dated 8 Nov., 1788. 
Nothing seems to be known of the book 
in any of the libraries in or around this 
neighbourhood. : 
A, H. ARKLE. 
Birkenhead. 


ISTS OF BEACONS. — About 1840, the 
Rev. John Robinson, of Wellburn, 
North Yorks, was in possession of the orig- 
inal Returns, by the Justices in 1588, of the 
Lists of Beacons in that county, or at least 


a parchment copy of them, 


Wanted, to know their 
abouts. 


present where- 


G. W. WAINE. 


OWRY.—Can anyone give me the parent- 
age and place of marriage of William 
Sowry of Wortley, near Leeds, Yorkshire? 
He died intestate in 1742, administration 
being granted to his widow Hannah. 
J. S. 


AMMAS-DAY AND THE GULE OF 
AUGUST.—The First of August is 
known as Lammas-day, which has generally 
been understood to mean the day on which 
our Saxon forefathers celebrated the ingather- 
ing of the harvest, especially the wheat 
harvest. There is also another suggestion, 
that it was a day on which prayers were 
made for sheep and lambs that they might 
be preserved in the on-coming cold season 
having recently been shorn of their woolly 
coats—hence it was known as ‘‘ Lamb-mass- 
day.’’ Is there any foundation for the latter 
alleged origin? It was also known as ‘“ The 
Gule of August.”” What is the meaning 

thereof ? 

J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


[Our correspondent will find this subject dis- 
cussed at 8 S. iv. 507; v. 58, 132, 193, 298. 438; 


terprises undertaken by Sir Walter Scott yj, 213, 308, 434; vii, 25, and also at 11 S. iv. 
Was the publication of several series of | 464: v. 18, 75, 155, 232]. 
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AN ALLEGED SOURCE OF 
“TRISTRAM SHANDY.’ 
(clix. 27). 


ME. Rosert Prerpornt having very kindly 

lent me his copy of the book to which Mrs. 
Thrale refers, I have now read it from cover 
to cover. It is a 12mo. of 240 pages. The 
title is ‘The | Life and Memoirs | of | Mr. 
Ephraim Tristram Bates, | commonly called| 
Corporal Bates, | A broken-hearted Soldier : | 
.. Sublatum ex occulis |sic] quaerimus. Hor. | 
London: | Printed by Malachi x x x x, for 
Edith Bates, Relict | of the aforesaid Mr. 
Bates, and sold by W. Owen, at | Homer’s 
Head, Temple-bar, Anno MDCCLVI.’ 

Mrs, Thrale’s criticism of ‘‘ stupid ’’ was 
just, but she gave an exaggerated estimate of 
Sterne’s indebtedness. Still, I think that 
Sterne had seen the book, published three 
years before he was writing ‘Tristram 
Shandy.’ 

The following points of resemblance, when 
taken together, seem more than accidental 
coincidences. 

i. Bates’s second Christian name. Com- 
pare, in chap. ii. ‘‘ He invited his School- 
fellow Tristram, for we shall sometimes call 
him by one Sponsor’s Name, and sometimes 
by another.”’ 

ii. The bowling-green, See p. 34, chap. 
iv., ‘‘The Bowling-green was at Hand, and 
so surrounded with a Hedge-row that no one 
suspected any People there at that Time.’’ 
(Bates is drilled secretly on the bowling- 
green. Uncle Toby in Sterne’s book carries 
on his sieges’ in his sheltered bowling-green). 

iii. Bates is devoted to the science of for- 
tification. In chap. ii. we read ‘“‘T fear his 
Head is turned to be a Soldier; prevent it 
early; I hear him talk often of Doubts, 
Ride-outs, Ravelins, Javelins, Half-moons, 
Whole-moons, Carps, Counter-carps, and the 
Lord knows what.” 

In vol. II. chap. xii. of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ we have ‘‘I would not, I would 
not, brother Toby have my brains so full of 
saps, mines, blinds, gabions, palisadoes, rave- 
lins, half-moons, and such trumpery, to 
proprietor of Namur, and of all the towns of 
Flanders with it.”’ 

iv. Sterne, in I. xii., after recording the 
parson’s Shakespearian epitaph, ‘Alas, 


poor Yorick!’? adds ‘‘ Ten times in a day | ARDAGH, in n 
has Yorick’s ghost the consolation to hear stone, ‘55 years.”” Mr. 


| 


his monumental] inscription read over,’’ ete, 
With this compare, in the earlier book, p, 
238, chap, xxxi., ‘‘and scarce an Hour in 
the Day passes, but Strangers enquire for 
his Tomb; and, striking their Breasts, Cry! 
[sic] Alas! poor Bates.”’ 

v. It may be a perfectly fortuitous coin- 
cidence that Sterne makes the man in the 
moon say (V. xxxiii.), ‘‘‘O thou eternal 
maker of all beings! ’—he would cry, strik- 


ing his breast with his right hand, (in 
case he had one)— ”’ 
But it is certainly curious that while 


Bates’s comrade says to him ‘“ Pray, have 
you ever been a Play’r-Man? it seems so by 
your Tone of Voice. If so, I’ll never Roll 
with you.’ (Chap. iv., p. 38), in ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ though not in the earliest editions, 
we read, at the end of V., xlii., Trim’s re 
mark to Captain Shandy about the Danish 
auxiliaries, ‘‘And your honour roul’d with 
them, captains with captains.”’ 

vi. There is a parallel between Walter 
Shandy’s belief in lucky Christian names 
and his decision to call his son “ Tris- 
megistus,’’? and Bates’s bestowing on his son 
the names ‘‘ Marlborough-Eugene-Turenne- 
Peterborough-Saxe-Cumberland, &c. &c.” 

Though the matter is of no great impor- 
tance, we may, I think, say that Sterne had 
cast his eye over this book and that its con- 
tents had not entirely passed from his mem- 
ory when he wrote ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
though we cannot subscribe to Mrs. Thrale’s 
estimate of his indebtedness. 


Epwarp BEns ty. 

GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE: 
BURIAL GROUND (elviii. 368, 410; 
clix, 31, 69).—After sending the answer at 
ante p, 31, I have carefully examined the two 
inscriptions on Sterne, and _ photographed 
them. Neither in Mr. Wilbur Cross’s Life 
of Sterne nor at p. 410 of the last volume 
of ‘N. and Q.’ are they reproduced bat 


accurately. In the copy in ‘N. and Q.’ 
Alass should drop an s; ‘‘ fraudes,” p. 


/ 411, col. 1, 1. 10, should be Prudes; ‘‘ Jour- 


nal,’ 1. 26, should be Journey; and 
‘* Requisecat,’’ 1. 30, Requiescat. On the 
other hand the ‘N. and Q.’ copy keeps the 
spelling ‘‘Coxswould’’ in the  footstone, 
where Mr. Cross has ‘‘ Coxwould,’”’ and 
begins the second line of the headstone verses 
with ‘‘unsully’d,’? not ‘‘unsullied,’’ as in 
Mr. Cross’s book. The stone has ‘‘ unsul- 
lyd,’’ without an apostrophe. Again, Mr. 
‘N. and Q.’ has, with the head- 
Cross gives “53 
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years.’’ In line 5 of the verses Mr, Cross | 
puts ‘‘ Sterne was the man ” in capitals. The | 
stone and Mr. ArpaGH leave ‘‘ was’ in| 
minuscules, Mr. Cross, however, writes in 
his book that the inscription on the head- 
stone ‘‘ read as follows’’; so he may depend 
on a copy made before this stone was 
“cleaned and restored ’’; in which case the 
capitals employed by him where there are 
none on the stone may be justified. A point, 
however, which is not mentioned by either 
writer, is the gross carelessness of the 
“ yestoration.’’ The long form of s used in | 
the original appears as f in the present | 
inscription. For instance, ‘‘sound’’ in the, 
first line of the verse is given as found. In) 
most, if not all, cases of this blunder, the 
fault is not in the chisel marks, but in the 
subsequent blackening of the letters. 

In the ‘D. N. B.’ Life of Sterne we are 
told that ‘‘the stone has been recut and 
placed in the mortuary chapel.’’ Was this 
done at any time? 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


E BERBALANGS OF CAGAYAN 
SULU (clviii. 334, 393, s.v. ‘ Andrew 
Lang and the Berbalangs’). — I was much 
interested to see this query, as both the origi- 
nal paper in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society and the articles written upon it by 
Andrew Lang and Commander Gould had 
escaped me. The island of Cagayan Sulu lies 
far from any sea high-way. Admiral Keppel 
had visited it in 1871, but with the exception 
of a casual Spanish gun-boat we did not 
gather that there had been any European 
ship there since till we visited it in the Mar- 
chesa in March and again in December, 1883. 
We remained some days, discovered a new 
crater lake on the south side and a small 
unknown harbour, which we surveyed, on the 
north ; shot sixty-two different kinds of birds, 
of which two were new to science; and went 
to many parts of the island, which is only 
four miles across. In the second volume of 
the ‘Cruise of the Marchesa,’ I devoted a 
whole chapter to a description of the island. 
But I heard no word about the cannibal 
ghouls, the Berbalangs, whom Mr. Skertchly 
describes, and of whom the islanders “‘ live 
in great fear,’? whose ‘‘ astral bodies are lib- 
erated in the form of heads with the feet 
attached to the ears as wings.’’ Nor did we 
see the fortified voleano of which Mr. 
Skertchly speaks; while as for the natives, 
of whom he says ‘‘I should estimate their 
fighting force at from twelve to fifteen hun- 


dred men,’’ I can only say that I should have 


been surprised to learn that there were 3.000 
souls, all told, on the island. 


F. H. H. 
Cambridge. 


CTROI IN ENGLISH TOWNS (elviii. 
386, 447; clix. 14).—A friend, long since 
deceased, whose residence in Camiaidie be- 
gan in 1844, often spoke to me of the exis- 
tence of this tax in the town, and the annoy- 
ance caused by the stopping of his dog-cart 
to see if there were any vegetables or butter 
under the seat. My impression is that it 
was done away with soon after this date. 


F, H. N. 


TONEBWALL JACKSON  (clviii. 441).— 
Col. Henderson’s ‘ Stonewall Jackson 
and the American Civil War’ was first pub- 
lished in 1898, a second edition appeared 
in 1899, and what is called a ‘‘ new edition ’”’ 
in 1902. Apparently no changes were made 
in the final chapter and, as Mr. Laurence 
says, the words alleged to have been spoken 
at the funeral are not in that chapter. Those 
words, however, could not have been uttered 
at Jackson’s funeral, for they show that they 
were not spoken until after the close of the 
war, which was not until 1865. At Jackson’s 
death on May 10, 1863, the war was only 
half over, and in addition it was then 
believed by many in this country and by 
about every one in Europe that the South 
would eventually win. The turning-point 
did not come until the battle of Gettysburg 
in the following July. 

In his ‘ Stonewall Jackson ’ (pp. 127-128), 
Carl Hovey wrote in 1900:— 

So some despair—the first, perhaps, to touch 
the splendid vigor of the Southern cause—went 
with the prevailing grief; and years later, at 
the dedication of a Jackson monument in New 
Orleans, the veteran Father Hubert prayed, 
“God, when thou didst decree that the Con- 
federacy should not succeed, Thou hadst first 
to take Thy servant, Stonewall Jackson.” 

This statement is far from satisfactory. 
and no date is given. Moreover, I can find 
no mention of a monument to Jackson in 
books on New Orleans, and I suspect that 
Hovey confused the alleged monument to 
Stonewall Jackson with the well-known 
statue of Andrew Jackson (the hero of the 
battle of New Orleans in 1815 and later 
President of the United States). 

In 1875 a bronze statue of Jackson, paid 
for by his English admirers was erected in 
Richmond, but in the account of the cere- 
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monies there is no mention of the words 


in question. 

In his ‘ History of Rockbridge County, 
Va.’ (p. 236), Oren F. Morton wrote im 
1920 :— 

In July, 1891, a monument was unveiled in 
the presence of 10,000 people, among whom 
were the general’s widow and many other dis- 
tinguished guests. The orator of the day was 
General Jubal A. Early. . . The unveiling was 
by a golden haired grand-daughter four years 
of age. In 1912 a statue, the gift of Sir Moses 
Ezekiel and Thomas F. Ryan, was unveiled 
at the Virginia Military Institute. 


Evidently the monument mentioned by | 


Hovey was the one erected at Lexington in 
July, 1891, for General Early’s ‘‘ Address ”’ 
was published in Baltimore in 1891, but 
there is no copy in the Boston libraries. 
Since Jackson was a Presbyterian, one would 
hardly expect a prayer to be offered by a 
Catholic priest, though of course that is 
possible. 
slip? In 1895 Mary Anna Jackson, in her 
‘Memoirs’ of her husband, quoted news- 
paper accounts of the ceremonies at the 
dedication in 1891, among them this (p. 
640): ‘‘ Rev. Dr, A. C. Hopkins, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., known as ‘“‘ the Fighting Chap- 
lain ”’ of the Stonewall Brigade, then offered 
an eloquent prayer.’’ 

My guess is that the words in question 
were spoken either in 1891 or in 1912. At all 
events, the field has been considerably nar- 
rowed. 

ALBERT MatTTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


ILITARY ENGINES (clix. 44).—The en- 
gines referred to are probably much the 
same as those the modern schoolboy sees 
when he opens a dictionary of antiquities. 
There is the testudo, the battering-ram, the 
catapult—far shooting and artistic one of 
them is said to be—and a contrivance that 
suggests an air-gun. This part of Philo of 
Byzantium’s work is said to have been taken 
from a work on the same subject, written by 
Philo of Athens, six centuries earlier. It is 
not to be identified or confused with Philo 
of Byzantium’s work on hydraulic machines. 
Most of these are uninteresting, but there are 
two ingenious toys. One is a dragon, 
guarded by Pan. When Pan is made to 
avert his gaze, the dragon drinks; when Pan 
looks round the affrighted monster ceases to 
quench its thirst. Again, there is a vessel 
from which a tree emerges; at the top a 
bird watches over her young. If water be 


poured into the vessel a snake rises, and 
when it is near the young the mother-bird 
starts up and outspreads her wings. Have 
the vendors of toys in the streets of the west- 
end anything cleverer than this? 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


(AREATNESS AND ILL-HEALTH 
‘I 45).—No one doubts that good health is 
an almost necessary qualification for a sue- 
cessful career now-a-days. But does this 
qualification apply in cases of genius? It is 
Schopenhauer, I think, who talks of the broad 
shoulders that characterize the man of 
genius; but it would be easy to mention 
literary celebrities who were poorly endowed 
with physical strength. If it has become 
the fashion lately to talk of the connection 


'of genius and epilepsy, it may be due to the 


Could Hovey have made another | 


| well established. 


fact that Flaubert, the brothers Goncourt 
and Dostoievsky are al] said to have been 
epileptics. As they were contemporaries, it 
is not wonderful if the coincidence has given 
rise to a certain amount of controversy. 

In the case of Dostoievsky the connection 
of epilepsy with genius seems to be fairly 
His criminology may 
have been derived from his involuntary asso- 
ciation with prisoners in Siberia, but his 
vivid description of the epileptics that figure 
in his works is no doubt due to his own 
experiences, for he is one of the most sub- 
jective of writers. Apparently, too, he de 
rived from his malady remarkable insight 
and a sense of power. The epileptic in ‘ The 
Idiot’ finds that in one of his fits the sensa- 
tion of life, of conscious existence, is multi- 
plied almost tenfold. Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd says 


‘that ‘there is little doubt that these extra- 


ordinary seizures increased the psychological 
power of the novelist until in the trackin 
of motives he was almost a_ clairvoyant.’ 
The seizures, he defines as a sort of frayeur 
mystique. Lombroso concludes his remarks on 
Dostoievsky with the following words: 

Non @ dunque nel genio epilettico l’epilessia 
un fenomeno accidentale—ma @ un _ vero 
morbus totius substantiae, come si direbbe in 
linguaggio medico; e da cid sorge un nuovo 
indizio che il genio sia, di sua _ natura, 
epilettico. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


OMAS VALOIS, ARCHBISHOP OF 

CASHEL (clix. 29).—This enquiry refers 
to Thomas Walsh (Valesius), proeconized in 
the Consistory of 19 Jan., 1626; consecrated 
in Belgium, 7 June, 1626; arrived in London, 
October, 1628, on his wav to his diocese. ‘The 
troops of the Baron of Inchequin three times 
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plundered the catnedral and archbishop’s tion. The Aix-la-Chapelle statue of Charle- 


house at Cashel. 

After the capture of Limerick, the arch- 
bishop was compelled to go into exile and was 
carried from his bed, to which he was confined 
by age and sickness, from Clonmel to Water- 
ford, and inhumanly put on board a_ ship 
hound for Spain, without providing for him 
roper food and the appliances necessary for 
his condition. His persecutors thought in this 
way to rid themselves of the archbishop with- 
out giving him the glory 
(W. Maziére Brady, 
ii, 24). 

If not too long, it would be useful to have 


“Episcopal Succession,’ 


preserved in our pages a copy of the inscrip- | 


tion referred to in the query. 
R. C. BatGent. 


ROGERSON MATHEWS (clix. 28).—En- 
sign in Capt. Gore Brown’s Indepen- 
dent Company, 8 May, 1793; 83rd Foot, 28 
Sept., 1793; Lieut., Sir Vere Hunt’s (135th 
Foot), 20 July, 1794; 33rd Foot, 8 Sept., 
1795 ; Captain, 17th Foot, 24 Sept., 1802; 1st 
Ceylon Regt., 29 April, 1803; Major, 19th 
Foot, 25 Dec., 1807. Resigned 26 Nov., 
1809. 


War of 1809. 
Died in Kilkenny 1809. 
M. L. F. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY (clviii. 
367, 429; clix, 15, 48). — Matthew 


Macfie, once City Editor of the Standard, | 
| 


made the following remark to me: 


Edwin Arnold once said to me: ‘* Macaulay 
asserted that, if ‘Paradise Lost’ were to 
disappear, he could restore it. I could do the 
same with the Poems of Burns.” 


Watter H. Drxson. 
ANSLATION OF EPIGRAMS IN THE 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY (clix. 45). — I, 


think that Perrerinus will get an English 
translation to the Epigrams he wants in 
‘Greek Love Songs and Epigrams’ (trans- 
lated by J. A. Pott), 


Water H. Dixson. 


FNGLISH MEMORIALS TO MEDI. 


EVAL HEROES (clix. 45). — In the 
Parish Church of Birchington near Margate 
a Memorial to D. G. Rossetti represents the 
meeting of Dante and Beatrice, 

There is a well-nigh disused Church of St. 
Gregory in Chester. 
Water H. Drxson. 


There is an Italian (nineteenth century) 
bronze bust of Dante in the Wallace Collec- 


of martyrdom— | 


Served with 19th Foot in the Travancore | 


magne is descri in Inst. Brit. Archit. 
| 1870-1, 35-42. 

J. ARDAGH. 
|]. F. SETON (RECTIUS SEATON), 


PORTRAIT-PAINTER (clix. 10, 50). 
—No authority is stated for this correction 
in spelling the name of portrait- 
painter originally referred to by your querist 
as Seton. The ‘ D.N.B.’ and Bryan both 
favour the spelling Seaton and presumably 
the article quoted from the Journal of the 
| Caleutta Historical Society follows suit. But 
there is good reason for saying that Christo- 
pher Seton, the engraver—father of the 
portrait-painter—employed the shorter form 
of spelling. A trade-card of his in my col- 
| lection reads ‘‘ Chris Seton, engraver, at 

The Golden Head in Suffolk Street, near 
Charing Cross.’’ And again in the list of 
subscribers to George Bickham’s ‘ British 
Monarchy’ (1748), he is given as ‘‘ Mr. 


Seton, Engraver in Ordinary to His 
Majesty.”’ 
The father, as well as the son, was a 


member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, and both signed their declaration 
roll in 1766. 


| AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield 


HE HOUSE OF COMMONS’ MACKE(clix. 

39).—I have always understood that the 
present mace of the House was copied as to 
its design from the great mace belonging to 
the Corporation of Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
_which I believe was presented to that town 
_soon after the Restoration. This mace is of 
| great beauty, and of considerable size, and is, 
|if my memory serves me right, silver gilt. 
_As I was told the House of Commons’ mace 
_having disappeared when removed by Crom- 
' well’s orders, no proper design existed, and 
that at Stamford was taken as the model. It 
_had been presented to the town by (I think) 
| the then Earl of Burghley, together with a 
_noble_ silver-gilt punch-bowl quite large 
enough to bathe a large baby in. 


| D. A. H. Moses. 
THE BLACK CAP (clix. 45).—I find a 
| likely explanation in ‘The Law’s 


_ Lumber Room’ (Second Series, ,1898), by 
| Francis Watt, pp. 197-8 :— 


In Tudor times, if not before, fashion re- 
| quired the Serjeant to wear a small skull-cap 
| of black silk or velvet on top of the coif. This 
| is very clearly shown in one of Lord Coke’s 
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portraits . . . The limp cap of black cloth | 
known as the “ black cap” which the judge | 
assumes when about to pass sentence of death 
was, it seems, put on to veil the coif, and as a 
sign of sorrow. It was also carried in the hand 
when attending divine service, and was pos- 
sibly assumed in pre-Reformation times when 
prayers were said for the dead. 

The Serjeants referred to above were, of 
course, the Serjeants-at-Law; and prior to 
the passing of the Judicature Act of 1875, 
none but Serjeants could be appointed 
Judges. Judges therefore wore the coif, a 
wee of which the ancient Order of 
Serjeants was extremely proud, and might 
well wish to hide the decoration at such a 
solemn moment. 

Witrrep H. Hoven. 


RCHBISHOP MACLAGAN (clix. 9, 47). 
—In thanking your correspondents whose 
replies appear at the latter reference, I ven- 
ture to indicate three points on which I 
should be grateful for further information :— 
(a) Is the ‘ Concise D. N. B.’ wrong in say- 
ing that he served in the cavalry? 

(b) How long did he serve in China, where 
(according to Mr. CasHmore’s note) ‘“‘ he 
became very ill’’? 

(c) Why, on returning to England in 1849, 
did he report to the Horse Guards? As an 
East India Company’s officer he would pre- 
sumably have no connexion with that office. 

H. Buttock, 


Luck TO LOYNE ”’ (clix. 44).—‘‘Loyne”’ 
is a former name for the River Lune, 
on which Lancaster stands, and the motto, 
therefore, means ‘‘ Good Luck to Lancaster 
and district.’’ The motto will not be found 
on the coat-of-arms formerly used by the 
borough, and appears to have been added 
when the arms were re-confirmed, and the 
crest and supporters added, July 19, 1907. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BUTTER AND MILK FARMS (clix. 43),— 
It has been asserted that there are at 
least seven Butterwicks in England. I 
know that Durham, the North Riding of 
Yorks, and the East Riding of Yorks each 
have one, whilst the West Riding of Yorks 
has a Butterworth. The O.E. Butere=butter 
is said to be present in each, 

The early forms of the Durham example 
are Boterwyk, Buterwyk (1131), Buttrewik 
(1314), and Boterwyk (1337). 

Those of the North Riding one are: | 
Butruic (1086), Buttrewye (1145), Buttir- 
wyk (1279), Butrawic (1508), and Botrewyk | 
(1399). 


The East Riding forms are: Butruic 
(1086), Butterwyk (1235), Boturwyk (1284), 
Butterwyk (1312), and Butterwik (1315). 

The names apparently indicate ‘‘ dairy 
farms with rich pastures.’’ 

The O.E. meol(w)c=milk, and _ indicates 
good pasturage. It is rarely used in com- 
bination with wick or worth. but it is to be 
recognised in Melkridge in Northumberland. 
Its early forms are: Melkrige (1279), Mel- 
kerigg (1292), Milkrigg (1479), Melcriche 
(1610) and Milkridge (1663). The name 
means ‘‘ milk-ridge ’’ and Mawer, who takes 
for comparison Mostwo-Canadsssnitk valley as 
appearing in Birch’s Cartularium Saxoni- 
cum, 620, says such names are applied to 
rich pasturage, 

Names containing O.E. Med dative sin- 
gular, mzdwe from whence come ‘“ mead” 
and ‘‘meadow’”’ denoting grassland, do not 
appear in combination with wick and worth. 

H. Askew. 


ADE FAMILY, OF RYTHER AND 
GARFORTH (clix. 43).—Will C. L. B. 
say what the arms of the old Wharfedale 
family of Wade were? There was a Wade 
family established at King Cross near Hali- 
fax in the seventeenth century, descended 
from John Wade of Coventry. Their arms 
were, Azure, within a bordure, argent on a 
bend or, two gilly flowers gules, slipt vert. 
These were granted to John Wade (spelt 
Wayd), of Coventry, by Thomas Hawley, 
Clarenceux King-of-arms. |Armigel Wade 
and his son Sir William Wade are said to 
have been ancestors of John Wade. The 
former was clerk of the council to Henry 
VIII, and the latter to Elizabeth. Armigel 
died in 1568 and was buried at Hampstead, 
Middlesex. His arms were, Azure a saltire 
between four escallops or. 
H. Askew. 


IRIAMU JONES (clix. 29, 67).—In Feb- 
ruary, 1911, Longmans published ‘ John 
Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford Memoirs,’ 
by Edward Bagnall Poulton, at 8s. 6d. In 
the Alpine Journal, vol. xxi., there is a long 
obituary notice, and there is also bio- 
graphical information in vol. iii. of the 

‘ Alpine Club Register.’ 

H. M. Casumore. 


PEODATUS PAULETT, LIMMER (clix. 
28, 68).—In the marriage registers of 
Popham, Hants (Phillimon, 1907) occurs: 
“1635, Apr. 7. Mr. Deodatus Stafforton and 
Mrs. Amy Hunt.” 
H. A. P. 
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CENTURY CHURCH ON 

LONDON WALL SITE (clix. 43).— 
All Hallows, London Wall, rebuilt 1765. The 
pulpit is entered from the vestry. 


J. ARDAGH. 


WANTED (clviii. 441; clix. 16).— 
John Stow’s ‘ Survey of London’ was first 
published in 1598, other editions appeared in 
1603, 1618, and 1633, and last with large addi- 
tions by Anthony Munday and Henry Dyson. 
It was not again reprinted until 1724, when 
Strype brought out his edition. Writing of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1655, Thomas Fuller said: 


“Her Corps were solemnly interred under 
a fair Tomb in Westminster; 


& many Countrey Churches, every Parish be- 
ing proud of the shadow of her Tomb; and no 
wonder, when each Loyal Subject erected a 
mournfull Monument for her in his heart.” 
(‘Church History of Britain,’ bk x, § 12, p. 5). 


The 1618 edition of Stow’s ‘ Survey’ does not | 


‘“‘monuments,” but the edition 
** all the Monuments of Queene 
in every Church” 


mention these 
of 1633 records 
Elizabeth, as they are 

In the 1618 edition it is stated (p, 406) 


(p. 819). 
that St. Clement’s “is a small Church, void of 


monuments, other then of, Francis Barnam, 
Alderman, who deceased, 1575, and of Bene- 
dict Barnam his sonne, Alderman also, 1598.” 
In the edition of 1633 (p. 832) we read: 


Tuts Church was repaired and beautified at 
the cost & charge of the Parishioners, in 
the yeere of our Lord God, 1632. 


Iohn Stoner 
| Churehwardens, 
Queene Elizabeths Monument. 
Monumentum Elizabethe. 
In the Figure of a Booke. 
Psal. 125. 
They that trust in the Lord, shall bee as 
Mount Sion, which cannot be removed, but re- 
maineth for ever. 


On the one side. 


Spaines rod, Romes ruine, 
Netherlands reliefe, 

Heavens jem, Earth’s joy, 
Worlds wonder, Natures chiefe. 


On the other side. 


Britaines Blessing, 

Englands Splendor, 

Religions Nurse, 

The Faiths Defendor. 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, &c. 


Of the one hundred and twenty-two churches 
described by Stow, no f 
contained, in_ 1633, “monuments” to Queen 
Elizabeth. The inscriptions on these monu- 
ments were sometimes in prose, sometimes in 
verse, and sometimes both in prose and verse. 


Apert MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


t the lively | 
Draught whereof, is pictured in most London, | 


ewer than thirty-five | 


| 


| Thomas Edward Brown. 
| 


| The Library. 


A Memorial 
Volume, 1830-1930. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 10s, net.). 


| 
| PUBLISHED by the Cambridge Press, on 
| behalf of the Isle of Man Centenary 
| Committee, this book contains a Memoir by 
| Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and, in an appen- 
_ dix, recollections and impressions“of Thomas 
| Edward Brown by several of his friends. 
_ Brown is seen under four main aspects: as a 
friend, and a man among men; as a school- 
master and learned person; as a poet; and 
as a pilgrim soul. He was one whom those 
who had known him could never forget. His 
fine intellect, his warm and generous heart, 
his wit and power of merriment, the energy 
| of life in him, which vivified all the atmos- 
phere about him—these combined gifts made 
him one whose presence was a manifold 
delight. But the witness of the people who 
loved him points further than this. Prob- 
ably in every man’s circle of acquaintance 
there are one or two figures differentiated 
from all the rest by a certain peculiarly and 
inexplicably endearing quality—something 
| that, without their consciousness of it, calls 
from some secret depth in them to the secret 
‘depth that is there in every man. And 
_ probably, again, this _ of moving appeal 
_ arises from some fuller and more manifest 
immanence in them of what we have called 
the pilgrim soul. Every account of Brown 
_ here reveals this; and it is the differing per- 
ception and expression of this which gives 
the whole collection its unity and charm, and 
_ also a principal part of its claim to enduring 
value. Thus, we think it is this particular 
quality interfused in his love for the Isle of 
Man which makes that local patriotism 
worth hearing about. 

A question or two of a general kind may 
suggest itself from these pages. Under the 
stress of strong emotion or great pain Brown 
poured himself out very freely in his letters. 
Some of the passionate outbursts—there is one 
‘in particular—which it has seen fit to in- 

clude, may perhaps strike readers with a won- 
der that they should have been kept at all. The 
| treatment of very intimate letters is a prac- 
| tical problem on the solution of which people 
differ. More important is the question of his 
place as a poet. Much is claimed for him 
under this head—a higher place and wider 
recognition than have yet been generally 
' accorded him, On the whole we agree; 


there are, in Brown’s work, moments when 
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he rises to great poetry and makes the unmis- 
takeable authentic music. But his staying 


power at a height is short, moreover, he is | 


subject to odd deflections, or lapses through 
obtusenesses. Take as example the _ well- 
known poem on Catherine Kinrade, where 
the concluding four lines, though their main 
purport 


which belonged to Milton—the ‘ Orlando In- 
namorato’ of Boiardo, published in Venice 
in 1608, and there bought “‘ by Mr, Francis 
Gherard for Daniel Oxenbridge, and by hym 
sent to his good Freynd Mr. John Milton 
... ye 19th June, 1643, in Lyvorne.’’ For 
this £110 is the price asked. There is a 


s well the beauty and insight | collection—52 items in all—of autograph let- 


of the rest, are in themselves marred by pov- | ters and signatures to documents of states- 
erty and triviality both of diction and imag- men, ranging from Walpole’s in 1715, to 
ination—to say nothing of the odd infelicity Randolph Churchill and the late Lord Bal- 
of the smiles, which one suspects were intro- | 
duced because ‘‘ Be reconciled’’ was fixed letters of minor literary personages and musi- 
upon as the concluding word. His poetry is | cians, is offered for £8 10s. An important 
much occupied with God, and perhaps it may | item is a large folio volume of Welsh manu- 
be plausibly conjectured that his tendency | script poetry, 1550-1590, of over 800 pages, 
to pantheism did him—as a poet—some dis- | which costs £150. Clarkson’s ‘ History . .. 


service, by affording too much scope to facile, 


quasi-religious emotion, and so expending in| 


pathos what a severer conception of religion 
might have controlled to finer uses. 

The Memoir has all that graceful humanity 
which distinguishes Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s pen. 


| 
| 


_autographs (1839-1846; £18 18s.). 


The reader becomes aware that 


he is writing of one whom, fundamentally, | 
he understands, so that sympathy and criti- | 


cism alike are to be accepted as authoritative, 


In their different degrees—one emphasizing | 


this, another that, of the aspects of Brown’s 
character and achievements—the writers of 
the several reminiscences effectively fill in and 
round out the picture. All that they have 
to say is considerably helped by the portraits 
—and particularly by that which is placed 
as frontispiece. It was good fortune to se- 
cure for this volume some thirty-six unpub- 
lished letters ranging from 1850 to 1894, 


from which substantial extracts are printed. | 


Brown’s contributions to the Clifton College 
Hymn Book are also given, followed by a 
Bibliography compiled by Mr. William Rad- 
cliffe. This last is of great value both in 
itself and by reason of the excellent foot- 
notes which give not only short biographies 
of persons, and topographical information 
where these are wanted, but also many use- 
ful minor explanations and a few small but 
good particulars of Brown’s life or sayings. 
The Manx Museum Library has a score or 
so of pieces which have not been included 
in the ‘ Collected Poems.’ 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Catalogue No. 123, which we have recently 
received from Mr. Bernard Hattrpay, of 
Leicester, sets out with description of a book 


| 


four (£3 10s.). An album of autograph 


of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,’ ex- 
tended by portraits, engravings and auto- 
graph letters from one volume to two, is an 
interesting item—especially in regard to the 
We may 
also mention a good copy of Lodge’s ‘ Por- 
traits of Illustrious Personages’ (1821-1834: 
£35); an autograph letter of Charles II ad- 
dressed to Turenne (1660: £12 10s.) ; three 
interesting copies of ‘ Alice through the 
Looking-glass’ with the author’s  inscrip- 
tion, and one containing a letter; a_ first 
edition of Chesterfield’s ‘Letters to his Son’ 
(1774: £43); a first edition of ‘ Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland’ (1866: £65); and 
several letters of George Meredith’s. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At unte, p. 47, col. 1, ll. 29-30, reference no. 6 
should be ‘Lives of British Physicians,’ 
London, 1857, p. 406. 


At ante p. 47, col. 2, 1. 4 from foot for 
“ Vielly’s ” read Kelly’s (Handbook). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always tu 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to out in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed 4 The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, High 
the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W. 
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